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Mozambique 


The Portuguese early grasped the advantage of 
gaining control along the eastern coast of Africa 
for the revictualment of their fleets and protection 
of their valuable commerce with the Orient. On the 
morrow of Vasco da Gama’s initial voyage to the 
Indies (1497-98), a string of Portuguese establish- 
ments sprang up there despite the fierce resentment 
of local Arab traders. Unlike the Atlantic coast of 
Africa, which had lain shrouded in mystery up to 
the time of the first Portuguese reconnoiterings, the 
eastern margins of the continent down to the lati- 
tude of Sofala had had early and steady contacts 
with civilizations flourishing from the Red Sea to 
Malabar. 

Attempts by Portuguese chartered companies to 
penetrate inland over the navigable section of the 
Zambezi River to work the legendary gold mines 
of Monomotapa and otherwise develop the region 
were cut short by the decline of the Portuguese 
empire in Asia. By the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Portugeuse holdings in eastern Africa had 
shrunk to the area south of Cape Delgado. In the 
eighteenth, the colony still failed to prosper, for it 
lacked its own means of sustenance and effective 
support by the mother country whose whole atten- 
tion was then devoted to gold and diamond find- 
ings in Brazil. 


Emboldened by the apparent weakness of Portu- 
suese rule, Dutch, English, French, and even Aus- 
trian sea prowlers assaulted various parts of the 
territory. Turbulent half-caste dynasties to whom 
lands had been granted by the Crown rebelled 
against governor-generals. At mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury powerful waves of Zulu invaders swept in from 
the interior overcoming almost all the Portuguese 
settlements. 

At the Berlin Conference, 1884-85, Lisbon’s dream 
of a vast middle African realm extending from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Oceans clashed with the am- 
bitions of the British, and, in 1890, a wedge of 
British-owned land was driven between Portuguese 
East and West Africa. But the landlocked countries 
thus created were not viable without some access 
to the high seas. For the Rhodesias, Nyasaland, and 
Transvaal the shortest routes to the ocean thorough- 
fare lay across the narrow coastal belt in the hands 
of the Portuguese. 

During the past half century a leading share of 
Mozambique’s economic life has centered on two 
international rail corridors that span the territory. 
Lourencgo Marques, the ocean head of the southern 
rail system, has evolved into a major gateway to the 
Johannesburg area in the Union, aptly labelled 
“the economic heart of South Africa.” In the vici- 
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nity have coalesced Mozambique’s industrial under- 
takings and the highest proportion of local white 
population. Port business helped the city to secure 
the rank of territorial capital. Beira, the terminal 
of the central rail, has similarly benefited from the 
quasi-monopoly of overseas traffic to and from Brit- 
ish Central Africa—chiefly imported petroleum pro- 
ducts, timber, and railroad equipment, and exported 
copper, chrome ore, and unmanufactured tobacco. 
Receipts derived by ports and railroads from the 
movement of foreign transit trade and the remit- 
tances to folks back home made by Mozambique’s 
African labor customarily employed in the gold, 
coal, iron, and manganese mines of the Rand in 
South Africa are outstanding sources of income for 
the national economy. Without these “‘shots in the 
arm” Mozambique would suffer from a_ perennial 
trade deficit, for despite recent gains in agricultural 
productivity, the country still has to purchase on 
the outside more necessities than it can pay for 
through sale abroad of domestic commodities. 


THE LAND AND ITS RESOURCES. Close to one- 
half of Mozambique’s total area, roughly equal in 
size to the state of Texas, is a broad coastal plain 
less than 600 feet above sea level. South of the Save 
(Sabi) River, the lowland has but a narrow edge 
of frontier hills. To the north it narrows progres- 
sively and a hilly transitional zone soon passes into 
expanses of uplands averaging 3,000 feet in altitude. 
One such area of-higher ground occupies much of 
the northern region between the lower Zambezi, 
Lake Nyasa, and the coast; two others are exten- 
sions of the so-called Rhodesian High Veld near the 
Southern Rhodesia border. Only a few isolated 
ranges rise above the 4,500-foot level. 

Southern Mozambique belongs to the subtropics, 
but average temperatures all along the coast are 
raised by the warmth of the southward-flowing Mo- 
zambique Current. Mild winters, June to Septem- 
ber, attract to the beaches of Lourenco Marques 
hosts of South African vacationers seeking to escape 
the harsh cold weather on the Rand. A sizable por- 
tion of the southern interior is virtually arid, and so 
is the hot interior around Tete, nicknamed “‘the 
hell of the Zambezi.’ Over the rest of the land 
prevails a typical savanna climate with pronounced 
wet-warm (October-March) and dry-cooler seasons 
reflected in a natural grass vegetation admixed with 
sparse trees. Only in some well-watered highland 
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locations and the more humid back country of Beira 
do denser stands of timber grow, which are actively 
exploited near the rail line, notably around In- 
haminga. 

Soils in the southern and central parts of Mozam- 
bique are generally poor and sandy. Here Indian 
corn (maize) is the main crop of both the African 
and European smallholder. However, there are rich 
alluvial deposits in several major river valleys and 
deltas. Proof of their fertility are the large company- 
owned sugar plantations in the lower Zambezi and 
Buzi Valleys and along the Incomati; the profitable 
banana and citrus growing by independent Portu- 
guese operators in the Incomati Valley; and the 
successful African farming of many food staples in 
the reclaimed machongos (black marshes) near 
Inharrime and Inhambane. However, their full 
potential is often limited by shortages of farm labor, 
hand-to-mouth methods of native cultivation, and 
lack of proper drainage and flood control. Year after 
year the swollen rivers sweep away acres of almost 
mature harvests while in the subsequent dry months 
young plants wither on parched land for want of 
irrigation. The first surveys for large-scale hydraulic 
works were carried out only recently when the ad- 
ministration embarked upon an extensive settle- 
ment scheme for immigrant Portuguese farmers in 
the flood plain of the Limpopo. 

At present the outstanding agricultural region is 
incontestably the north. For long it had remained 
undeveloped apart from a number of European 
sisal estates on the seaboard and an old copra in- 
dustry based on some 4,000,000 coconut palm trees 
near Quelimane. In the last fifteen years it has 
asserted itself increasingly in the economic picture 
owing to rising cotton production. Spurred by the 
demand of the metropolitan textile mills, cotton 
grown by Africans is now the foremost territorial 
export—38,602 tons of fiber valued at $19,000,000 
in 1954, the peak year—and about three-fourths of 
the ginned cotton comes from the four northern 
districts. Much rice, four-fifths of the cashew nut 
and groundnut (peanut) exports, and nearly all 
the marketed cassava and potatoes are also raised in 
the north, together with another precious European 
crop, tea. 

Subsoil resources, which include gold, copper, 
tin, rutile, graphite, corundum, iron, and mica, have 
been worked but spasmodically and feebly. The sole 
mining that has been going on for some time is that 
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coal at Moatize. The output of about 200,006 
ons a year is used chiefly by the Beira Railway and 
‘he sugar estates. A few years ago the services of an 
\imerican prospecting company were engaged by 

‘ government for a thorough inventory of the 
most promising mineralogical regions, namely the 
fete district and the uplands of Manica e Sofala 
near the Rhodesian border. No results have been 
made public thus far, though a few concessions have 
been granted to Scandinavian and South African in- 
‘erests. Radioactive minerals repeatedly reported 
are under the exclusive control of an official Portu- 
euese agency. 


THE PEOPLE. As the rest of eastern Africa, 
Mozambique has drawn on African, Asian, and 
furopean for its melting pot of peoples. The Afri- 
can population numbers 5,600,000, very unevenly 
distributed. Beyond the densely populated southern 
coastal belt, the reservoir of migrant labor for 
Transvaal, are practically empty stretches inland 
and along the Save River. Various parts of the 
Zambezi Valley, the pastoral Angonia Highlands, 
and the seaboard of the north are again thickly 
settled, but much of the central and northern inte- 
rior has not yet recovered from the ravages of for- 
mer tribal wars and slave raids. The majority of the 
Africans are of Bantu stock with a strong infusion 
of Arab blood—there are some 800,000 followers 
of Islam among the northern tribes. 

The relative economic prosperity achieved lately 
through cotton farming in the north and diversified 
food production in the south has gradually lessened 
the African’s urge to emigrate and has offered him a 
greater opportunity for rising in the social scale 
than that, for example, of his black brother in An- 
gola. Noticeably enough, however, even many of 
the educated and city-dwelling Africans have failed 
to claim the status of assimilado which gives them 
full Portuguese citizenship. The reason is perhaps 
that such a status, while conferring political and 
civil rights, also means a harsher job competition 
with the European and the Asian and the abandon- 
ment of many advantages associated with “native” 
rank: low taxation, free medical care, and free 
schooling. 

Asians, humbering some 30,000, have never been 
particularly welcome in the country, apart from the 
Goanese. In olden times the Arab competition pre- 
vented the development of a lucrative slave trade by 


Mozambique’s whites. In modern days the Asiatic 
petty trader has undercut and undersold the small 
Portuguese trader, the customary spearhead of Por- 
tuguese penetration into undeveloped remote areas. 

Perhaps even more than in other European pos- 
sessions in Africa, the white man in Mozambique 
has tended to congregate in the larger cities. The 
urban perimeters of Lourengo Marques and Beira 
contain one-half of the total European population 
of some 66,000. In Nampula and Quelimane live 
another quarter. Pioneering in the interior has at- 
tracted remarkably few. One of the causes of this 
may be the limited extent of areas favorable clima- 
tically for permanent European residence—the most 
suitable altitude for the white man in the tropics 
is usually considered to be above 4,000 feet. An- 
other cause is probably the discouraging history of 
past attempts at European agricultural colonization. 
Only around Vila Luiza, Manhiga, Vila Pery, and 
the Namuli Highlands have clusters of rural whites 
successfully held their own. 


THE NEW ERA. A new stage in the life of 
Mozambique was entered upon in the postwar pe- 
riod. Since the expiration in the early 1940’s of the 
administrative concession over the central part of 
the colony held by the chartered Mozambique Com- 
pany, much of the Portuguese government’s energy 
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has been expended in bolstering the low stock in 
trade of this section of the country. In 1948 a 
forestry mission was sent from Lisbon to survey the 
hitherto neglected local forest resources. The port 
and railway of Beira were purchased from affiliates 
of the Mozambique Company, and their facilities 
greatly improved. Construction of the Limpopo 
Railway re-routed part of the ever-expanding Rho- 
desian transit trafic directly from the Southern 
Rhodesian main line to the less-congested wharfs 
of Lourengo Marques. The first large hydroelectric 
plant of Mozambique was built on the Revué River 
to supply yearly 45,000,000 kilowatt-hours to urban- 
ized centers and nascent industries; now surpluses 
of energy are sold across the border to the Umtali 
area in Southern Rhodesia. Private Portuguese 
capital cooperated by financing the first cotton tex- 
tile factory of the territory at Vila Pery, a jute mill 
nearby, a cement and fibro-cement plant at Dondo, 
and several manufacturing establishments in Beira. 
A paper and pulp plant is being planned. 

This decentralization of industry was highly de- 
sirable. In the past Lourenco Marques was the sole 
manufacturing node, being in a position to draw on 
the collieries of Transvaal for a relatively inexpen- 


sive source of motive power. Raw produce from the 
northern and central regions was shuttled by vessels 
through hundreds of miles of coastal lagoons and 
reef-coral shoals for processing down south and then 
returned to local consumers. The two-way burden 
of transport charges sky-rocketed the general cost 
of living. 

Through the political reorganization of Portu- 
guese possessions in 1951, Mozambique became an 
Overseas province of Portugal. Its development 
since then has been associated with that of the met- 
ropolitan country under the first general Six-Year 
Plan (1953-58) elaborated in Lisbon. Almost half 
of the Plan’s funds allocated to Mozambique have 
been earmarked for the improvement of transport 
and communications. Besides the Limpopo Railway 
completed in 1955, several domestic lines have been 
extended, a brand new seaport has been created at 
Nacala as an outlet for the north, a first-class inter- 
national airport has been laid out at Lourenco 
Marques, and the air network has been vastly ex- 
panded. Roads, too, have received special attention, 
under a Provincial five-year program. Several new 
ones are to be built, and others are to be tarred 
in the very near future, but the supply of bridges 
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